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H. L . Hunt Dies 


By Martin Weil 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

, H. L. Hunt, 85, the Texas 
oilman and promoter of a 
conservative political philos- 
ophy, whose fortune, esti- . 
mated in the billions of dol- 
lars, made him one of the 
world’s richest men, died 
yesterday in a Dallas hospi- 
tal. 

A spokesman for Baylor 
■ Medical Center, where he 
was admitted Sept. 14 with 
what was described as a vi- 
rus, said the cause of death 
would not be disclosed im- * 
mediately. ’ 

A shrewd, thrifty, fifth- 
grade dropout who was said 
to be worth as much as $5 
billion but nevertheless car- 
ried his lunch to work in a 
brown paper bag, Mr. Hunt 
often appeared more con- 
cerned with making money 
than with spending it. 

A self-made man who 
feared the Communist men- 
ace and said in 1967 that 
“we have perhaps three, 
four, five years to save the 
republic,” he devoted much 
of his time and much of the 
money that he did spend to 
efforts to spread his con- 
servative views. He called 
them “freedom education.” 

A main vehicle for his 
message has been Life Line, 
a daily taped radio commen- 
tary on . public affairs that 
began in 1958 and was heard 
at its peak in 1971 on 531 
stations. 

Others have included a 
newspaper column that he 
wrote, mostly for weekly pa- 
pers in the South and South- 
west and Facts Forum, a 
predecessor to Life Line, on 
which he spent a reported 
$3.5 million and which pro- 
duced and distributed radio 
and television programs 
from 1951 to 1956- 
Critics were quick to tag 
the., philosophy promoted 
through- these channels as 
conservative or ultraconser- 
vative, but Mr. Hunt re- 
jected the labels, preferring 
to call his philosophy 
“constructivism.” . , 

“You can never be ac- 
cused of being too construc- 
tive,” he said. 

Although he was perhaps 


the most successful of the 
Texas oil wildcatters, .a fabu- 
lous breed of men whose 
rags - to - unbelievable - riches 
life stories and lavish life- 
styles seized and held the 
American imagination, Mr. 
Hunt, remained . almosj un- 
known to the public at large 
until about 25 years ago; ' 

In fact, he was said' to 
have been almost a recluse • 
until 1948 when Life maga- 
zine published a fuzzy pho- 
tograph of him standing on 
a Dallas street corner, and 
announced he was the rich- 
est man in the nation. 

That prompted him to 
give his first inerview, at 
the age of 59, to a reporter 
for the Dallas Morning 
News, an'd other interviews 
followed in which Mr. Hunt 


proved to be eminently quo- - 
table on topics of considera- 
ble interest: — such as money. 

“Money as money is noth- 
ing,” he said. .“It is just . 
something to make book- 
keeping convenient.” 

Efforts to estimate the 
size of his fortune were un- 
ceasing. Seven yeai-s ago it 
was said thjt he made as 
much as $1 million a week. 

Although he did not dis- 
cuss his net worth in any de- 
tail, it was noted that he did 
not go out of his way to 
deny reports that his re- 
sources ranged as high as $5 
billion. 

. “Just unimaginable,” a 
former aide said yesterday 
when asked to specify the i 
size of the fortune. “Into the 
billions.” 

One clue often cited was a 
statement Mr. Hunt made to 
an interviewer in 1963. 
“During the war (World War 
II),” he said, he and his fam- 
ily alone “produced more oil 
than Germany produced or 
had access to, including ' 
Romania ...” 

For all his riches, Mr. 
-Hunt had a lifestyle that 
could reasonably be de- 
scribed as austere. Posess- 
ing no yachts or private air- 
planes, . maintaining only 
•two homes, sometimes trim- 
ming his own hair, he did 
little to belie the statement 
he once made: “I don’t 

spend much money. There’s 
nothing I want but what I’d 
buy. But I 'have no inclina- 
tion to throw money away.” 
Until recent years, when 




i 



Joiner’s titles were not in 
good order. Most independ- 
ents had been hard hit by 
the 1929 Wall Street crash. 

In stepped Mr. Hunt. In 
return it is said, for $30,000 
in cash, three short-term 
notes of $15,000 each and an 
agreement to turn back $1.2 
million worth of oil should 
any be produced, he took 
control of the site of what 
was then the richest pool of 
oil discovered in the world. 

He did not stop prospect- 
ing, buying, leasing, drilling. 
At times he was drilling up 
to 25 wells at once. Al- 
though he was not a geolo- 
gist, he had his own ideas. 

“I go on the theory that if 
you hit oil at one place, you 
are likely to find it again in 
the same neighborhood,” he 
said. 

His principal oil corpora- 
tion, the Hunt Oil Co., was 
founded in 1936. Its head- 
quarters are in Dallas. His 
children, as a group,, own 
the Placid Oil Corp., the 
Hunt Petroleum Corp. and 
the Hunt International ' Pe- 
troleum Corp. 

In addition to vast oil and 
natural gas interests, Mr. 
Hunt had large real estate 
holdings, which included the 
ranch at Cody, Wyo., where 
he had thousands of head of 
cattle and sheep, and main- 
tained his second home. 

(His principal residence, 
near Dallas, was a model of 
Mount Vernon, several 
times larger than the 
original.) 

. At one time he was said to 
be the world’s largest 
grower of papershell pecans, 
with groves in four states, 
and on the broad front lawn 
of his Dallas home as well. j 
“You have to be lucky,” I 
he once said about making I 
money. “You havfe to be of I 
an acquisitive nature, ag- 
gressive and thrifty. You 



